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LESSON 1, THE NEED FOR ENGLISH DtCTIONAPJES 



The Growing Use of EngHyh 

For some 600 millio n p^le throughout the world, English is the 
Language in which xhany decisions affecting their lives are made. Over 
350 million ^ Hiese ^ak it« about 100, 000 as a second tongue. 

English enables northern Nigerians to talk with their countrymen 
in the south# hi Gh a n a it is^also the language of national unity. So 
varied are the languages in these new countries that government business 
could not be carried on without the use of English. 

In the Middle East and Asia, excluding the Soviet Union, English 
is the princ4)al language of natural science and technology. A scientific 
stu^y cannot be translated into Arabic, Urdu, Yoruba, or any of the other 
mother tongues of Africa and the East. So students who want to know 
what is i^ing on in the world learn English. 

Of course, all of these people speak English with the accents of their 
mother tongues. But because of the growing need for English skills in 
the emergent nations, thousands of students much like yourselves are 
trying to learn English. 

In what countries do most of those who have nati ve command of 
the language live? In what countries do you suppose English is one of 
the secondary laiiiguages? What effect is this widespread use of English 
having, especially on the vocabulary and grammar of English? 

The Growing Stock of English V/ords 

Of course, no one of these millions of users of English has control 
of more than a small percentage of the 650, 000 words in our continuaUy 
expandii^ language. In fact, no modem dictionary attempts to list all 
known English ivord forms and their meanings. 

How many of this growing stock of words does your died onaiy list? 

Probablv not more than 14C, 000— about the total number of words 
in use over 350 years ago in Elizabetimn England. Very few of the five 
million Englishmen then Speaking Eni^h could write it, or chose to 
write En|^ish even if th^' could. Most educated Elizabethans preferred 
to write Latin or Greel^ French or Italian--anythihg but homespun 
Eni^ish. 

One j^orious exception was William Shakespeare. As a schoolboy, 
he probably studfied Latin and Greek, but he chbae to lirxiie in his native 
tongue. In his plays he used over 25, 000 words« some which he coined 
on the spot. WbAt percentage of the words Svailable to him did he use? 
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Youxig Shakespeare had to learn the language much as you do today 
—hy listening* by reading by continually experimenting with it kJhnself. 

But u n l ike you* when he heard or read a new word* he ted to guess at 
its mtening thxt>u^ its dee* He had no Biiglish dictionary^ or grammar to 
which he could turn* Beading widely and l&ening attentively to the 
word-^y among Englsh common people and couitiera* ha remembered 
words and learned how men used them to convey many different kinds 
of meanings. He* in turn* put these words back into circulation in his 
plays. Perhaps more than any other person he has helped English^ 
speaking people to understand and appreciate their language. 

Thinking and Writing about Shakespeare*s English 

le Each of the phrases listed below has been drawn from Shakespeare's 
The Merchant of Venice (the Folger library General Reader's edition). 

a. How many of them can you understand without the help of 
a standard dictionary? 

b. What does this tell you about growth and change in language? 

2. Note especially the underlined part of each jdirase. With the 
help of the editor's notes In your c<^ of The Merchant and your 
standard dictionary* determine^ 

a* which words have disappeared from the laxsguage 

b« which words have acquired new meanings 



c* which words have changed in form but have retained the same 
meanings 





SDc:Ucer 


Phrase 


1 


Antonio 


In sooth. 1 know not. ... 


1 


Siderio 


Where your araosies with saiL . . 


1 


Salerio 


The pageant of the sea. . . 


6 


Bassdinlo 


What follows is nure innocence. . • 


T 


Portia 


Good sentences and well Pronounced 


9 


Portia 


He is a proper man's pictux*e. . . 


1? 


Shyibck 


aitttafti 


31 


Gxatiano 


Thia ia the twiifhoua^. . . 


33 


I^restto 


Jn the lovely of a boy. « . 





Page 


Sneaker 


Phrase 


38 


Siderio 


hot bUsineSi for mv sake^ - 


43 


Solanio 


me siy ameh 


44 


Solanio 


It is the comnlekioxi of them all to 

leave. . . 


58 


Shylock 


. « .that you are io fond as to come 
abroad with. . . 


59 


Antonio 


• • .with bootless nravers 


62 


Portia 


... like a fine bragging youth and 
tell Quaint lies 


83 


Launcelot 


We were Christians enow before. . • 


71 


Gratiano 


. . .from the gallows did his fell 
soul fleet 


77 


Portia 


or the division of the twentieth part 
of one noor scruple 


85 


Launcelot 


There’^s a post come for my master. 


86 


Portia 


So shixies a good deed in a naughty 
world. 


3.. On iht bMIs of this evidence what kinds of statements can you 
make about the chai^ee in forms and meanings of these Elizabethan 
words during the ikist 350 ytera ? 



After diecttssing thiil ^estion In class^ write a paragraph in which 
you point out ep^a^e the kin^ of chax^^ea in the form and meaning of 
word* th^t a ^p^eim r<^d|r of Shiikespeare muist Watch, for. 



Tllie i^ion of es^plaining a person's native language to him was a 
new one when Shakeipeare was a scl^plboy. Of course educated Englishmen 
had studied J^tin and Greek and often Spanish and Ealian and French, 
hut supposed^ every Eni^hman knew his own language. It was used 
for daily (^nvemtien and business dealings^ rnmne literary forms like 
plays a^ balladf and lyric poetry ax^ of course^ sermons. 

»v 

I4lm niost schoolboys of his day; Shakeapeare probably made use 
of ^i^erent k i nd s of foreign language dictionaries*«*listings of Latin# 

6r#|^ fl^n£sh» Ealiaiv and French wordis with their English equivalents. 
But he <hd not study English grammar or vocabulary^ building. 






bftrd Tvprds* Viur Mnhirtos th# mui umb irtMiinM i 

kind* of Words hftd fiHrrtd uk 

cwiali»to«. Som* «ords w«^ la 

wa^fin ***^ »d»diBa«te«i wer« using ^ess 'lisrd'' 

®!*’**” ''•« •>«f*nnlii£ to pnbliah words 
ing^lsun to j^j^^*®®****** niinl»r «g £^lsH people were try- 

. V-L • 

&SSS?^i«»^eT/** **“ be^Kraised 




>pByy from 




(Fortttriip «•• 

194fr CsroUm Press. 

^ with a would be s vew. . . " and 

ending with » , • language well themselveaw **) 

T» #i.?fi? ®*f *”ri*** “i.cwicaraod about foreign speakers of 
a» fact 4 irl« Queen Elizabeth's reign few 

msottfor teming En^dsh. Can you tblnk wm^s was s^ 

belp. but he left the task of 

fa hiSta challenge was Robert Cawdrey. 

2 . 500 SSI 

St Performed The ^^StSsa 

8lmlS>%«te*^1^rd^ w^* enwuraged others to interpret 

^ sL S'^r.isg 31^^ 



86le»^«d words^ sitiise there were then often several possible 

ways of^pailing the same word. 

^^Sttoh were the little Bhglish dictionaries and spelling books our 
forefathers bbou|^ with them to the New World during the 1600's 
and the early 1700's« These litUe word books helped students learn 
how to read and write, btst fh€y gave no ixidication of the continual change 
in the growing English language*' No one yet had enough knowledge about 
the language to make the kind dictionary you have to^y* 

Thinking about the Need for English Dictionaries 

1. According to Miilcaster^. 

a. What kind of person was qualified to compile the first English 
dictionary? 

b« What classes of words should be defined? 

c. What kinds of esqdanation should the dictionary-maker provide? 

d« How did English speakers acquire command of their native 
language? Of foreign languages? Which method did Mulcaster 
think was superior? 

e* Having access to an English dictionary would solve what problem? 
Do you think Mulcaster was over-optimistic about the value 
of a dictionary to a native speaker? 

2. a* To what eactent does your dictionary fulfill the requirements 

set out by Mulcaster? 

b* What other kinds of information does it also provide? 

3c Write a paragraph or two in which you develop either of these 

topics, or a sinc^r one: 

a, Bjm I use an English dictionary 

b* How I use a foreign language dictionary 



Qualified Word Watchers 

Now that English has become an international language, no one has 
a monopoly oh it* Wherever it is being useci^ it is eacpanding and changing 
to suit the needs of tlibsi who speak And write it* 

Anyone dan be a word watcher* Anybne can coin a word, write a 
book, or make a dictionary* Even you* Few people do. of course* 

We look to experts for knowledge of and advice about our changing language* 

Who are these experts ? Some are scholars and teachers, editors 
and jtidges* Th^ comment on language dS^vectty and often tell us what 
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to do about it» Others cbmment on language ihrou^ their use of it* 
Writers like Shakespeare and Twain ard Hemingway and speakers like 
Lincoln and ChurchUl and Kenned|y UaL into this second class* Together 
both groups tell us a great deal about our language and set standard 
for our use of it* 

But only the dictionary-makers^ the people who make a business of 
watcldng most, if not all, of the words of the language, have charted 
the c h a i^ a( i ng course of the language in an orderly and objective way* 

Most modem dictionary makers (or "lexicographers") are expert 
word-watchers* Th^ track down ch^ jgea in forms, pronunciations, 
and meanings of words* They catalog their findings, make decisions 
about them, axid publish their decisions in the form of dictionaries* 

We buy and use the dictionaries for pleasure and profit* 

Dictionaries are becoming increasingly expensive to make because 
the task of the dictionary-maker becomes greater as the number of Bnglish 
words and the rate of change Increase* Is it any wozxier, tiieiv that 
ax^ lexicographer's report on the state of the language is always several 
years beh^ actual usage? Thus you can often discover new developments 
in the language before a trained lexicographer has time to track them 
down, catalog them, and add them to a dictionaxy* 

Thinking and Talking about Word-Watching 

1* a* Why do we need qualified English word-watchers ? 

b* la your local newspaper editor a qualified word watcher? 
c* Name at least two other classes of people who watch words* 
d* In what areas are you qualified to watch words ? 

2* a* What is the main difference between the scope and purpose 
of a dictionary and those of an encyclopedia? 

b* Which do you use more often? 

3* a* Try to discover who compiled the dictionary you commoxily 
use* Reading the title page and preface will help you answer 
this question* Do not coxfuse the name of the publisher with 
that of the general editor or compiler* 

b* How xxiany staff members helped to xnake your dictionary? 

How many of them are mexitioned by name? What do these 
answers tell you about the nature d their task? How many 
would you classify as lexicographers? 
c* When was your dictionary liublished? How loxxg did the 
editorial staff work on it? 

4* The editor of your dictioxiary probably tells you the kinds of words 
he has indulged axid the kinds of words he has purposely oxxiitted* 
Coxxunexxt on both kinds and give examples, if you can* 
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^rting a Word Collection of Yoiir Own 

Starting a collection of words as Molcaster did can be fun* Making 
a wordbook— even a modest one like Cawdrey*s— is another matter. 

You can, howevetv learn much from either undertaking. It will give 
you a new appreciation of your standard dictionary while making you 
aware of the gaps in it. It will make you look at words rather than 
tln^ough or around them. It will help you remember the form or spelling 
of words* And it will give you valuable practice in rethinking and reducing 
to written form the meanings of some of the words you think you understand. 

Making a dictionary calls for knowledge as well as werk. First you 
must determine its scope and purpose. Will it simply be a personal 
reminder of the spelling and general meanings pf key words you find 
hard to remember in your stu^ of science or transformational grammar? 
Or will it set out for others the meanings of key terms in fields about 
which you know a great deal such as ice-hockey or puppetry or ballet 
dancu^? 

You cannot start coUectmg words until you have made a tentative 
decision about your purpose and the area of language within which you 
are going to work* These decisions raise other questions* How will 
you track down words? Where are you most likely to find them? In 
textboolcs? In discussions with parents, teachers, and friends? On 
television or the i»dio? Will you collect only nouns, verbs, and ad- 
jectives? 

The wise collector tries to collect more than he needs* He also 
tries to get illustrative phrases and sentences from letters, printed 
articles, and books of formal and informal speech* 

After you capture the word ar phrase, how do you cage and tame it? 
Most word colleK^rs use 3x5 slips of paper or cards bound together 
with an elastic band or a paper dip. Th.^ put only one word or phrase 
on a card along with its use and meaning* In this way they can keep adding 
to their collection and change or discard an entry without disturbing 
the rest of their work. 

Are you ready to begin? 

Determining the Scope of Your Wordbook 

X. For which of the following proposed wordbooks are you qualified 
to collect entries? 

a. Aciy>nyms in the News (NASA) 

b* Ballet for Beginners (ballerina) 

c* Baseball for Peewees and Parents (three-bagger) 

d. Collection of I^d lowers (cat^s paw, Kalmiopsis) 

e. Ditty Bag of Sea Terms (topside, scuttlebuit) 
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f» Indian Place Names (Mtsltnomali^ Winchuck) 
g» Lexicon of Trade Names (Kodal^ Crest) 
iu Notes for Musicians (scale, fortissimo) 

L Passwords for Fhctographers (11^ meter, coniposition) 
j« Portfolio of Artists' Terms (pigments, palette knife) 
k» Primer of Modem Missiles (Atlas, Blinuteman) 

L Sewing Sampler (heno, tuck) 

m. Terms for Space Travellers (light years, spaceship) 
n» Table of Firearms (derriiiger, pepperbox) 

o, Wh6*s V/ho in Literature (Johnny Armstrong, Shylock) 

p. Words for Woodsmen: Loggers and Foresters (widow- 
maker, whistle punk) 

Your teacher may assign you to work with one or more classmates 
in making one of these wordbooks or n similar one. After you and your 
teancunates have decided on ibe purpose and scope of your proposed word- 
bool^ collect at least three sample entries eaclC Discuss these with your 
teaimnates, your teacher, or the class in gener^ before you begin 
collecting words in earnest. In this way you can develop standards for 
Judgi^ the kinds of words you are look&g for. You will also learn to be 
discriminating in your choices. Do not xn^e the mistake of collecting 
too mai^ words at one time. 

Discovering a Rule for Writing Foranal Definitions 

Before you try to define some of the words you have been collecting 
for your wordbool^ you heed to imder stand how to make a formal definition; 
that isi,a careftilly planned definition. 

We often define tilings informally by giving examples. . In response 
to a small child's questioni, "What & a Idtty?^ you would probably 
pob3$ to a livefy ball of fur and say, "This is a kitiy. Definition by 
examples helps the listener see or visualize for himself* the object 
defined. He is, in fact, often simply learning the name of a class of things 
inthewcrld. 

Bit ofteh we do not have tl^s topoirrt to. Then we must construct for- 
m^ ^ey are lahg^ge devices that attempt to make clear 

how ah tmkhowh is related to a larger and known class of things. 

:"^:hbbplsa 
we;jph't havh a 



special kirid of. ri^ or a circle. * we can say when 
loop. to pdhxt to. But unless the listener can ^siiaUze 
the shSj^ of h ring dr S circ^^^ our definition is not eidi^tening. That 
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we caa define by pointixsg to things but we cannot formulate definitions 
of English words for people who do not already understand the meaning 
of a good many English words* We define a word by substituting other 

words for it; 

* 

The kin^ of word we substitute make all the ^ference* An informal 

4ci a HpKv ty%&on4nrf#iil M 
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to be helpful* 

The meaning of the word aidmal probably dawned on you slowly as 
you began to see that kittens and puppies of sizes and breeds and pigs 
and horses have characteristics in common that at once make them sim* 
liar to each other in a general-way and quite unlike oth^r things called 
idants* This abilify to group things according to certain characteristics 
they share is one we develop slowly and often without knowing it* With- 
out this abUtty we cannot think— or define; that is* we cannot put the 
new things we see and ei]q>erience into the classes of things wi& which 
we are already familiar* Slowly aU of us learn that* despite the dii^er- 
ences that distinguish them from each other* puppies and kittens belong 
to the same general diass called animals* 

Unless you understand the meanings of some of the common English 
class words* you cannot understand or write formal definitions* 

Suppose a friend of yours* an exchange student from Nigeria* asks 
you to define the word hoiye. How would you respond? Wouldn’t you start 
by creature called horse into a class your friend would under- 

stand? Let us consider some possible class words* 

NP VL CLASS WORDS 

A horse is man 



Which of these class words would you picli in order to classify horse 
objectively and correctly? l^^t is the difference between a brute and 
^ beast ? Which class of things— animal or mammal— is the better 

choice? 

Now how would you make clear to your friend the ways in which a 
horse differs from a cow* which also belongs to the class known as 
animal or mammal? The second step in formulating this kind of definition 
is to modify and restrict the class word mammal until it excludes all 
other mammals and describes only a horse* 

A horse is » mammaL but what kind of a mammal? According to 
Webster’s* it is a large* . solid-hoofed* herbivorous manunaL domes- 
ticated by man^ used as a beast of burdezv a draft anin^ or for riding 




brute 

beast 

animal 



mammal 
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and driving. Does this defixiitibn limit m a mm a l to exclude cows and 
camels? 

In constructing definitions of this sort, then, you usually take two 
steps# Firsts you assign the^word to be deiced to one of the classes to 
which it belongs# Then yon show how it differs from all other members 
of this class* Any standard dictionary will provide excelled models 
from which to work^ But only you can select the best classifying word 
for your purposes and deterxnine the amount of differentiatix^ detail 
to include* 

Let us see how some lexicographers have solved these proldems* 
Analyzing Patterns of Definition 

1. Although each of the following definitions is a complete sentence, 

the verb has been omitted* As you read each one, note 

to what Class the word beix^ defiled has been assigned and the 
placement of the, details that separate it from other members of 
its class* 

plate Ik* a shallow vessel xnade of crockery, glass, or wood 
in which food is served and from which it is eaten at 
table* 

Portia n* in Shakespeare's Merchant ^ Vexiice* the heroine 
who acts the part of a lawyer ancT33eats Shylock's 
<^im for a pound of Antoxkio's flesh* 

prank n* a xxxischievous or frolicsome act* 

a. Would you have classified a plate as a vessel ? Why do you 
suppose tiie lexicogxraphers chose such a general class word? 

b* Did you need to use your dictionary to deterxnixxe the meaning 
of the class word in axiy of these three definitioxis? 

In each of these defixdtioxis the word being defined axid 
the class words are what parts of speech? 

2. How does each of the foUowixig words differ as to part of speech 
from t^se in Exercise 1? 

field V* to catch or pick up a ball coming into outfield axid return 
it to ixmer field 

gibber v* to talk rapidly and ixic<^erexitly 

prance v* to move proudly with high steps, as a spirited horse 

B 4 Is the class word the same part of speech as the word being 
defined in eadh example? 

b* What details set each word beixijg defined apaxrt from others 
in its class? 
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c* Where &e diffetentiating detaHs placed irt each case? 

do Which definition makes hse of example? 

In another common p^tt^rh o^efinitiori only the differences that 
separate the word being defined from odier members of its class 
are given; . 

powder horn n* a irollow horn of an ox or cow fitted with a 

cover and used for carrying powder 

machine gun n, an autorimtic gan using small-arms ammimition 

for rapid conti330us firing 

a* In order to understand these definitions you must know the 
meanings of which words? 

bo Is the word powder horn still in current use? 

4o Using your standard dictionary; copy at least two examples of 
any ot these pattexrns of definition which you think will help 'you 
in formulatix^ def initions for your workbook. 

Writing Definitions of Your Own 

You are now ready to experiment with a few definitions of your owm 
Before you be^Ln. you and otoer staff members must make some ethtorial 
decisions* Are you going to list more than the most common meaning 
of each word? Will you use synonyms, antonyms, usage ^bels, illus- 
trative sentences, or pictux*es? \feo will write which definitions? 

Who will serve as finsd editor? ^me of these questions need not be 
answered until you compete L«esson 2, but they should be kept in mind* 

When you write a definitioi;^ you must first determine the part of 
speech of &e word to be defined. If the pattern of definition calls for 
a (^ss word, you must select it with care. Is it broad enough or it is 
narrow enough to be useful? How much differentiating detail are you 
going to include? You will soon see wl^ a definition often ffcowa into 
a paragraph, an article, or a book. 



. After a rough draft of each definition has been written and car^ully 
edite<^ it may be entered oh slips of paper or cards in this manner: 



(a) 



Kalmiopsis n. a rare shrub with azalea -like blooms 

and loliage, discovered in Southern 
Oregon in 1928 and found nowhere else 
the world. 

The studehts nam^ their school after the 
Klalmiopsis that grows in the area. 
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(b) 



three "bagger n« a base hit that allows the batten* 

to reach third base safe]^; a 
triple, 

Tbrn^s three^l^gger won the 




Note that ezamide <b| ma^c^is .use ot a classli^i&g defihitioh as well 
as a triple, has a great deal more d^il than 

asamide (b), Both esmmples makt use of illiistraiive sentences^ but neither 
uses a label, ^rgins and spacing^ are mor^ or less uniform throughout 
as is pmiipt^ Pt^ope^ m^es are and common ttowaa 

are'hot, 

Prei»ring a 3^eface and a -Title Card- 

Wen ea^ entr^ c^d h^ been coh^l^ed, arrange all entries in 







wor^D^^ 'Address' i| to 5^0^ li^dier dt/the. pei^ons for whom you have 
pr^3^ the l>ook, ft may be sliced and initialed by all staff members. 

The last step is to prepare a title card like this: 



A COLLECTION 




of 




WILD FLOWERS 


Defined by 
Nancy Gates 


Spring 1966 


. Tom Glover 
Bob Brown 



* - : i .. . 
, ^ ^ ^ 






k * * 



li ! 
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LESSON 2: HOW LEXICOGRAPHERS WORK 



Cape Kennedy, Florida 

Pegasus 2 was launched by a Saturn i rocket* 
R was ^ nintk'sfral^ successful Saturn 
launch, Pegasus, a satellite designed to 
xneasure meteoroid hazards, is in orbit 
raxsging from about 320 to 460 miles high; 



You can understand this news release without the help of a dictionazy, 
but could Shakespeare have done so? 



Have any of ^the wozds In the news sto^ been introduced izito the 
English language since the 17th century? Or are they all old words 
which have acquired new imellings and new meanii^? Even if Shakespeare 
had recognized Pesasusk &tufn. rocdtit ^ satellite and meteoroid 

as English wordiTwOuSi he have assi|^fl)d^t^ same meanings to them 
, that you do? A standard dictioiikzy -ai^ little conunon sense < 2 an help 
you answer these and odier questi^as about some of the new words in 
/• today^s acwsk 

Checking o?a the Lexicoiafaphers 

1, From which languages has English borrowed the proper nouns 
Pegasus and Saturn and the common nouns satellite, rocket . orblL 
and m^eoroid y dan find a key to the e^jnnological 8ymbols--those 

that tell what a source of a word is— in the ft^nt part of your dictionary* 

2* With which meanings listed for each of these words mi^ flakes- 
peare have been familiar? 

3* Does your dictionary list the meanings of Pegasus . Saturn , orbit , 
and launch , as used in the news release? 

4* a* Which of the words in the release have undergone the most 
change? 

b* Which have undergone the least change? 

5* Which of these words can have more than one grammatical 
function^ that is, which can serve as a noun as well as a vei*b, and which 
as a noun as well as an adjective? 

. 6* Which of the words is the root of a number of compound words? 
Which of these compounds is spelled as one word, as two words, as 
a hyphenated word? 

' 7^- Dp yow help you answer the questions in the 

spcpnd'patfgra^!^ ' " *' 

. 8* bh ihe bls£i'^df *y^ study what would you say is one of the chief 
tasks of the modem dictionary maker? 
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UidcimmAmtB — ObimsHyn Word»Watch<i^ 

Our iungufige is el mngi n g so fast that evtn th« most recant editions 
of dietioiisriM oo not rsport tilt Itltiti <ditngtt in wond mttningt* 

. L«tieogz«plitrt tccf^ tM oooittnt4o dttcrlbt 

tbt Umittigt iHI It it btidt lutd in gtntrtl tad tptcltllstd with Ijgr moit 
miktini tal wr^ They art tiwmttlvtc tptcitlittfi 

in tdM ain^ of tilt langM^ and tfaty work la large gim 
dirtction ci a gtntrtl tdmr« Bulldi^ on the work of ‘&ir prtdtctttort^ 
tii^ rt^ onlgr wld^iM pronMnciatiogy 

mtaalngi aad ntagt of the mtili o nt of woardt thtj hart nndtr dbttrfation* 

fttkar a great deal of tvldtact about a tinklt new word or 
mtaaiiig before thisy dtolde bow to define It and ^acrlbe Its current 
atatne aad uieu One goty of dictionary makert» recegtiy compiled 
^ a deak dictimiary oit 130^000 en|trlet« hut tbar thete enirlet on 
over 10 mlllkm eaoimifliw of langoage^i^^ The editors read tamnlea 
of Biigl ii tfi sentences written by writers throui^iout the world. They 
eiamin ed ibis material for new words^ old words witii new uses^ and 
eontianlqg old uses. On tiie basis of tills evidence^ they added 20. 000 
new words and meanli^ to the new e^lon of tiielr dlctlonaxy. 

Here is some of the tTldeace on aiilch they based their decisions 
about the simple^ everyday word deadmai« M«or is It dead nan ? 

<Fortext« see W o M Watching, copyrli^ 1964 by G. & C. 

Merriam Co^ Fubllshers of the Merriam-Webster Dlctlonariei^ 

*.^ewsweek*;*American Scholar;* and 

A t la ntic Monthlyw ) 



^ &CS. kerrlamCo.^ which publishes the Merrlam*»Webster 
Olctloiiarles. The desk dictionary referred to Is Webster^s Seventh 
New Colleglata Dictionary. 







These are only four of the 72 examples of the use of deal pan and 
d^pan that the dictionary«makers found in recent magazines^ books, 
and 'newspapers. After sifting aU this evidence and measuring it against 
their definition of standard Englis!^ the editors decided that dead pan 

saw additions to standard English and included them in 

their dictionary^ 

<0 

The same editors labelled as slang the word pan in the sense face . 
Why do you suj^se they decided deadpan is not slang? Did the editors . 
of your dictionary arrive at these same decisions, or do they differ? 

Hoy Lexicographe rs Use Labels 

If we drive across the continent on any one of our national hi^ways, 
we find it posted thi^ghout with the same ktods of traffic signs and signals* 
What kind of sign^ for instance, says that a crossz^d is ahead? What 
kind of sign announces a rail3X)ad crossing? 

jm 

These familiar signs provide us with instant information so that we 
can drive at a safe speed and with care for the rights and expectations 
of other travellers using the same hi|^ay« 

Why don't dictionaxy-*makers devise a similar set of signals that 
will give us all the same kind of information about English words and 
phrases? Lexicographers tell us that marking an international language 
like Eng^b is quite different from marking a four-lane national highway* 
ThQr point out that the language is over i, 000 years old and that it is used 
by millions of different people in difterent parts of the world* Lex* 
icographers, they add, not legislate irules for using the language, 
the way state hi^dway commissions make rules for using the hif^way* 

Neither are they policemen vrith authority to enforce the rules of the language 

Lexicographers recognize that all the users of a language— ’not just 
its dicticnary«*makers**decide how it will be used* hi fact, as you have 
already seeiv people are oonstently changing th^ language to suit their 
own needs and conveniences* How much information about the language 
that a user needs in a dictionary is, thei^ an individual matter* 

Certainly the amount of information you need about a word or 
phrase depends on the word, your previous experience wito it, and 
the use to which you expect to put it* Assume that you have encountered 
the word courser in your reading about the Spanish conquistadors* 

From the context in which you found it you decided that it meant a spirited 
horse* You use the word in describing a pinto pony you ride every summer, 
and your teacher questions your use of the word* You look up the word 
in your dictionary* You find that it means ”a fleet, spirited horse" 
but it is marked Poetic ^ You change courser to pony. V1^y? 

Not all dictionary*makers provide this kind of hdlpful information* 

They assume that by hearing axid reading the language you will eventually 
determine for yourself how certain words are usedU You do, of course, 
know « great deal about how certain peoj^e use the language* You know 
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that on some occasions some people use the language very differently. 

Do the minister iiithe pulpit cu^ the milkman soliciting an order use the 
i^me kind of l a n gua g e? When they chat with ea<^ other about the weather 
or about gardenings bow does their use of language compare? Which of 
these uses would you call formal ? Which would you call informal ? 

Can you< think of occasions on vdiich your own language is formal 
and of other occasions oh which it is bij^dy informal? 

Some dictionaries mark as infonnsl the kind of language that 
educated peoi;fle use in friendly^ relaxed social situations— ordinary 
conversatiopi for eacample. But no dictionary lab'^is the kind csf language 
we call formal. The editor assumes that anyone who knows how to use 
formal language knows when to use it. All of us shift fi^m formal tc 
informal l a n gu ag e as the occasion demands —without the help of a dictionary. 
Thus a label marking a word as formal is unnecessary. A label marking 
a word as iifrrmal may help us somewhat in writings where informal 
language is less conunon than in conversation • 

Other kinds of language shifts are less automatic. We are often 
uncertain whether a term, like deadpan has become a standard English 
wrd that educated speakers and writers use^or whether if falls Into one 
of the many subclasses of words that we can lump together as non* 
standard . 

Most dictionary makers concentrate on the standard words of the 
^nguage. They give variations in spelling indicate the usual pronunciations^ 
list mea n i n gs according to a stated plan, provide pictures or illustrative 
sentences as as common synonyms or antonyms. By the use of 
labels th^ may also indicate a word's origin* **if it is known* *as well 
as the re^on ot the United States or of the English*speaking world in 
which it is most widely used. They may mark one of the meanings 
a word Ar ctejc * *old "fashioned but still in*use**as gale in the sense of 
k^eeze; w^35olete*-no longer in circulation though'fimnd in printed 
materials— as in the sense of mis chief . Labels like these that 

tell us about the origins, geographic locations, and currency of standard 
words are interesting. *^ 00 ^ we may not usually make much use of them. 

As a dictionaxy user, you are more concerned with the labels applied 
to the so*called n on*standard words. Technical words, trade jargoii. 
slang, and sports terms make up the bulk *of this language which is 
widely used bU by various limited groups of people in certain circumstances. 
Nearly all of us make some use of such words every day. along with a 
great many standard words. But we mus^ be careful in choosing whether 
we shpuld use a nQn*standard term since such a word often is not 
approi^iUdie to the situation we find ourselves in. The dictionary cannot 
teU us which of two texmis to use. - but it can tell us which term most users 
of the language consider non-standard. On the basis of this information 
we can^lsually make a decision. Or the dictionary can help us restrict 
strange words we meet in our reading to their proper fields. For instance, 
to Whitfields are the words foreneak and zither usually restricted? 

In writing a . letter to your principal, should you refer to your, "folks’* ? 




or would ^'parents'' bo more a^ropriato? Why? Doesyour dictionazy 
help you ao^er oithor : or of ibe»e questions ? 

To help us decide such questions^ nopst dictionary makers provide 
more or less exact field labels like Bot> . Agric .. Phot, What 
do youihink these labels stand for? HSoes your di^ionary use these and 
other similar terms? 

Some dictionaries also use more general and less exact terms like 
MormaL already discussed^ Colloquial. Slangy Illiterate. What do 
these terms mean and how can we use themwSen they are suj^lied by 
our dictionary makers? 

The most recently edited English dictionary^ Webeter^s Sevenffi 
New CoUegSate Dicti^ary (G* A C« Merriam Co * \ makes^limited 
use of such laoeis# The editors say that there is tio completely objective 
test for labelling use of a word out of context* They do« however* 
label some words that most educated speakers clearly regi^ as slai^ 
or ncn-standard or sub-standard* The common usage lal^ls are* of 
course* defined* along with other words of the language* in the body 
of the dictionary* 

Let us study their definitions of this set of related usage labels 
before we try to apply them ourselves in definitions of our own. 

Informal- - ^characteristic of or appropriate to ordinary* casual* 
or familiar use** 

What words are substituted for informal in this definition? What 
parts of speech are they? Think of at least one informal situation that 
calls for use of informal language* 

CoUoqxiiai — **used in or characteristic of familiar and informal conver* 
section** 

What is the kq/ word in this definition? To what lohid of conversation 
does the term coIUxodal refer? In what kinds of writing do we often use 
words that our oictionaries may label colloquial? 

Slang — **an informal* nonstandard vocabulary composed typically 
of coinages* azbitrarily changed words, and extravagant* 
forced* and facetious figures of speech^* 

According to this definitiot^ slang is not only informal and non- 
standayi but it also has other <^racteristics tliat makeft different 
from imier of these larger classes of words* Can you give an example 
of a coimge. on arbitrafcilv changed word? Can voii think of an extravagant 
fipire of Seedi^ or metannor such as **bald as an egg**? A forced one 
like ''aumo as a doorknob**? Or a facetious one like **She eats like 
a bird— a peck at^^a^^time*' ? J>o you think this is a satisfactory definition 
of slang? If not* what changes would you make? 

Illiterate— **violating approved patterns of speaking or writing** 




You probably knpy what a violatiaa ia^ but unless you know what 

leaking wgj;^S are«. ^ou may not find this 
WTOti<m very Is it the most gener^ or the most specific of 

thefo^ t'einns given above?. Can you improve it? 

Using Usage Labels 

!♦ V/hidh of the above usage labels does your dictionary use ? 

* 2. Select at^ three labelled words from your dictionary and tell 
under what conditions you or another user of &e language would find 
the label helpful, 

3, Do the editors of your dictionary label any of the meanings of 
those words? If so, what labels do they use in each case? 

Sam Brown belt pastor crack skirl 

kangaroo court octane hurry-scurry clew 

* • tr preparing an English dictionary for a foreign 

^leno. Provide an informative and apprc^riate l^el for each word. 

You may need to turn to your dictionary for help* 

mass noun dribble (as a verb) dust bowl 

praixde schooner buggy (as a noun, as an adj) dimwit 

mug (as a face) justice of the peace pd^tch 

5, Using the definitions of Informal. Colloquial. Slang, and HHterate 
given above, list imder each heading at least four eicamples drawn from 
your reading of news and comic strips, and daily conversation. If some 
of these classes seem to overlap, you may have to be axbitrary— like 
a lexicographer— and explain the reason for your decision to the teacher 
of the class. 

Watching Lexicographers Work 

Each general editor, you are beginning to see, strives to make his 
dictionary attractive and helpful to a certain class of users. The editors 
of some dictionaries aim to help school students. Other dictionaries 
are edited for college students and business or professional people. 

Each editor decides on the kind of information he thinks that the people 
who will use his dictionary will need. Then he devises a plan for presenting 
this information in a consistent and economical way, 

Qua^elling or quibbling about differences in how dictionaries present 
word information is pointless, especially if it Hhids us to the many simi- 
larities among modern American dictionaries. In general, lexicographers 
agree oh the nature of their work and how to go about doing it, 

i 

compiling dictionaries, all responsible lexicographers keep in 
mind the yaridu^ ways in which words pass in and out of language 
and undergo ciuiigds within it. They do not, of coursa;, invent me processes 



^ which our everyday language is enriched and enlivened and stretched 
in new directions* Neither do ih^ try to speed up or slow down these 
processes* They simply observe^ describe^ and report— la various ways 
--She results of these processes* But unlike most of us they understand 
how these commoiv everyday processes work* 

Just bow do leadcographers go about their work and what can we 
learn from watching them? 

For one thhig* they alert us to one of our habits of picking up a - 
foreign word like sputnik and spelling and pronouncing it as tli^^ it 
were an English word* ^ey report on our tei^n^ to use new combinations 
like dpllarwise and costwise. patterned cdter respectable old words like 
otherwise and clockwise* Dees your dictionary list any or all of these 
new word forms? . 

They also tell us that inventive speakers of our language sometimes 
blend words like blow and spurt into a new word like blurt . They put 
into their dictionaries a worn like blurb , coined by a playl^ writer* as 
soon as they discover it is widely uied* What* for instance* does your 
dictionary say about the origins and meanings of blurt and blurb ? 

Lexicographers help us recognize our ability and skill in combining 
old words to form new and colorful compounds like rat race* thunder egg. 
and sure-fire * as well as our ^^eliance on fixed phrases like man in the 
street and put w with* How many of these compounds do you find in 
your dictionary 

They slso list the meanings of our growing stock of acronyms 
—words formed by combining the initial letters of words— su<5i as FB]^ 
CARE, and ZIP, Can you decode each of these acronyms ? Use your 
dictionary if you need to* 

Since lexicographers are trained to observe these processes by 
which new words and new meanings for old words are hivented* they are 
better able than most of us to determine whether a new word or a new 
meaning of an bid word is likely to become a permanent part of our 
language* With a little practice* however* you too can observe some of 
these process^^s at woxic in the language you hear and read* In fact* 
you zhay be able to detect some new and useful meanings that are not 
yet listed in your dictionary* 

Working like a Lexicographer 

1* Find at least three foreign words that are becoming a part of 
the English language* Travel sections of newspapers and magazines 
are one good source for such new words and meanings* 

2* Mary new words are made up by people who write advertisements* 
They often experiment ly combining old word endings and stems in new 
ways* One such writer coined the word winter-ize * Why* do you 
suppose* no one has yet Suggested the word summer -ize ? 
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XxK>k up :&e meanings of at least two of these standard word endings: 
ize^ ship ^ craft s ism ^ ary, ory. ful^ able, less. Report on any 
new words you find that make use of these forms. 

3o Blended words like brunch— made up of breakfast and what other 
word? —are fun to use and make« even if they do not become a p^manent 
pairt of the language* If you cannot find such a worc^ make up one and 
ask the class to guess what it means* 

4* New^ words are being made in a great mai^ other ways every 
day, ^metimes they are simply slips of the tongue like gerk for lerk, 
^metimes th^ are carefully pll^nned* as was the word bei . Wiatooes 
it mean and how was it formedi, according to your dictionary? 

Invent at least two new words to fill gaps in the language such as a 
white for a walk in space* Be prepared to use these new words in sen- 
tences and submit them to class test* 

5* Interesting new compounds and fixed phrases like ^|e week that 
was abound in reading materials and conversation* In t^e they come to 
take on a six^le* definable meaning* Try to track down at least three 
which you ih^ are widely enough used to deserve being included in a 
dictionazy* 

6* Spotting acronyms is simple because th^ are always printed 
in capital letters* Determining their meanings is often more difficult* 

List and define at least three that you find useful* 

7* Have your class discussions turned up new words that some class 
members may include in the wordbooks they &re editing? In any event* 
discussion of some of the simpler processes that bring about dbanges in 
language should be helpful to you in your work as lexicogra|:hers* 

Detecting Gradual Changes in Word Meanings 

Not all changes in word meanings can be so easily detected* Some 
are so gradual that only a lexlcogra^er* building on the work cf others* 
can ctert these changes* They are the results of processes that we cannot 
see without the help of lexicogz^aphers* 

The meanings of words* like a great many other things* are subject 
to gradual expansion as well as contraction* Tliai is* over long periods 
of time users of the language stretch or extend the meanings of some words 
and put them to new and more general uses; or th^ may contract the 
meanings of others and put the words to more specific uses* 

Let us see how these processes work* The word companion used 
to refer only to a person with whom one shared bread. Now vou use 
this word to refer to a friend— a person with whom you do a great 
nuxnber of things* By means of same stretching and generalizing 
process* the meaning of the word lousy has been changed from that m 
Hce?rld_den to the more general meaning of disgusting. When you use 
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this slang term to describe the weather, do you even think of its original, 
more specialized or restricted meaning? 

At the same time some or all of the meanings of other words have 
been shrinking or becoming more specialized than they once were. 
According to lexicographers, our everyday word planet once meant any 
kind of wanderer . Now it stands for o^y what special kind of wanderer? 
Tins restricting’ process is also reflected in the change in the meaning 
of the word meat . Once it referred to all kinds of solid food as opposed 
to drinli; as in the idirase "meat and drink. " Now it refers ordy to what 
special kind of food? 

Other kinds of gradual changes in the meanings of words can be 
accounted for by another set of related processes. These processes 
act as elevators which raise and lower the meaning of words. The word 
knirfit once simply meant young boy . Before Shakespeare's time it 
had acquired a more elevated or elegant meaning. Waieh meanings 
does your dictionary list? In what way is any one of mese meanings related 
to the meaning that the word knight has acquired in the game of diess? 

The word governor , the title of the highest officer of one of our 
states, once r eant pilot or yide. Has its meaning been raised or lowered 
during long centuries of use? oilier words like this, which started 

on a low or humble level, have gradually acquired more elevated meanings. 
Sometimes, as in the case of governor , they retained their old meanings 
along with their later and mors elevated meanings. Can you think of 
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a sentence in which the word governor has its old meaning? 

Still other words have undergone the reverse process. Starting 
with favorable meanings, they have come down in the world of words; 
that is, th^ have acquired low and even bad meanings. For instance, 
Shakespeare once spoke of "the sweet stink of flowers. " Wl^ can't 
ycu do so today? 

Dictionaries that purposely omit all meanings that were in use 
before 1755— the year that Samuel Johnson revolutionized dictionary- 
making iu England— do not list all these gradual changes in meanings. 

Do you think that the editors of such dictionaries are ri^ in reasoning 
that few Americans make use of English meanings more than two hundred 
years old? Why? 

By conducting some dictionary experiments of your own, you can 
see how these two sets of processes, along with others, have worked 
on our language. Keep in mind tliat these processes have sometimes operated 
together and sometimes singly to change the meanings of many English 
words. 

Testing Some Gradual Changes in Word Meanings 

An obsolete meaning is listed alongside each of the foUowuig words. 

With the help of your dictionary, you can find the current meaning of 
each word. Then you can determine in which directions some of the 
meanings of the word have moved during centuries of hard use. 



I 
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U Has the meaning of each of these words become more general 
or more spec i a liz ed; that is^ has its meaxdng been espanded or contracted? 



Word 


Obsolete or Original Meaning 


sc^e 


tent, covered idace 


com 


grain of all kinds 


zone 


belt 


starve 


die of any cause 


scorn 


dehorn 


upshot 


last shot in ax^ ardsj&ry earnest 
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2, Has the meaning of each of these words moved up or down the 
social ladder; that is, is its current meaning more or less favorable 
or elevated tton it once was ? 



Word 


Obsolete or Original Mea 


marshall 


stable boy 


uncouth 


strange, unknown 


sinister 


left-handed 


conspire 


breatfaetogether 


angel 


messenger 


Jewel 


trifle 


villain 


a country fellow 






If you do a little sleuthing, you may be able to detect some evidence 
of the processes of change at work on our language. With the help of your 
didlonasy, you should be able to determine wtot has happened to the 
meanings of the words given below, 

a. At least one moaning of each of the following words is becoming 
more incisive or generals or more specialized and limlti^ 
Can you determine in which direction each word has moved? 



holiday 

mammoth 

minister 

tyrant 

assassin 

doctor 

meat 



boycott 

derrick 

liquor 

doom 

picture 

layman 

injury 



spill (verb) 

thug 

zest 



b. The meaning of a word, you remember, may also tindergo 
a process of elevating or lowering —that is, of /caking on a 
better meanh^ or a worse one, which process has each of 



the following words undergone? 



myth 

cheap 

nau^xty 

cunning 

Yankee 



propaganda 

handsome 

wretch 

rascal 

crafty 



hussy 

cowboy 

pioneer'^ 

counterfeit 

beUy 



^^erIcip 
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Introduction to the Student 



Our stttc^ of language thus far has dealt oxily with English as it is 
used today. You have learxied that the English spoken in one part of the 
United States is often very different from that spoken in other regions. 

These differences are not restricted to pronunciation, but are seen also in 
the names given to certain objects or actions and in 'foe way some common 
exqpressipns are put together, hi brief, American English consists ^ 
seveiral regional dialects which differ in grammar, vocabulary, and 
pronunciation. You also found that within any regional dialect foere are 
language differences brought about prixnarily by education. The term 
social diedyts was used to designate language differences of this kind. 

You proboMy have studied only one social dialect in school— namely, 

Stan^kird English, the dialect of educated Americans who ca:rry on foe^ 
affairs of our country. Finsdly, you learned that within all directs of 
spoken and written English there are several different styles ranging 
from those which are very formal to those that are bi^iy- inforxnal. 

hi a previous unit, you also have traced the histozy c/t foe alphabetic 
writing system used in writing English. One of the most importart things 
you discovered in that unit was that there is no necessary connection be'* 
tween a language and the set of symbols used to write it. Since phoneti<v 
writing is simply a visual representation of speech, any set of ayrabolB/^ 
could be used to represent foe significant sounds of our language. Al^habe** 
tic writing had existed for nearly two thousand years before such a system 
was used for writing English. V/e also know that the group of dialects 
called Old English had been spoken for centuries before it was first written. 
Thus we see the hirtory of writing and the history of a language are 
two entirely different things. 

However, scholars can trace foe history of the English language 
back only as far as foere are written records, since speech itself leaves 
no traces for them to stu(^. Despite this limitation, fo^ have been able 
to reconstruct the parent language of English by usi^ a method of stucfy 
called comnarative grammar . Ihus, even foou^ we hav e no written records 
of very early languages, linguists can determine many facts about foe 
ancestors of our modem laxjguages, it is foe purpose of this unit to begin 
the task cf tracing foe history of English. In this unit and succeeding ones, 
you will take a cdMe look at English in various stages of its development. 

n. Lan,guage Change 

To speak of different ''stages" in foe growth of a langumge is perhaps 
misleadiiag. Although linguists have discovered that languages are under- 
going constant change tlie process is such a gradual one that foe unobser- 
vant user of language is uzmware of it. At no point in foe history of 
En^^h ’was the language of one generation not understood foe one 
following it. However, over several centuries foe changes in English 
have been so great t^ very early written records of it seem like a foreign 
language to present-day Americans. One effective way of exa min i ng clmnges 
in a language is to ana^e foe writing of one or more authors of a particular 
period and to compare foe language of this period with that of earlier and 
later times, la ordtv to see sii^icabt changes, we would hsve to choose 
examples of language that are separated by a considerable length of time. 




or otherwise we ml^xt be misled by the Isrger number of similarities* 
Unden^jUKting how otir language came to be what it is today will held 
explain some very unusual features of En^^h* 

If samples of written English from each of tixe last twelve centuries 

laid out before us, vre mi^ possibly pick out features which are 
found oxily in the English of ea^ particular period* Ifore ^ely* 
however, we would need the help of a language eiqpert (a linguist ) to find 
such differences* All parts of a language are affected by change* The 
words wMch make up '&e En^ish vocabulary, the meanings of these words, 
the spelling, the grammar of BJngliah sentences, and the pronunciation 
of E ngl i sh so un ds— *all these have undergone change and are undergoing 
further change* 

^rly Ameri<»n English * Even the Standard Written English of 
eighteenth century American writers is not identical with the language of 
today* Look at the following quotation from Benjamin Franklin’s aut<Aio- 
graphy written 1771s 

Josiah, my father, married young, and carried his 'vrife with 
three children into New England about 1682* The conventicles 
having been forbidden by law and frequently disturbed indeed 
some considerable men of his acquaintance to remove to tlwt 
country, and he was prevailed with to accompany them thither, 
where they eacpected to ei^oy their mode of reli^Lon with fraedom* 

Alihoui^ you have sio difficulty understanding Franklin’s story, there are 
words and expressions which may seem strastge or are completely 
unknown to you* His use of the verb cyried to mean ’convoy* * ’escort, * 
or ’conduct’ may strike you as unusual, as may his particular use of 
considerable, to remove* and prevailed with* Ihe word thither sounds 
defixdtely old-mshioned to present-day Americsins* And even thou{^ we 
can rea<i^y stuty FrankUn^s vocabula]^, spelling* and sentence structure, 
we are unable to say with certainty how he pronounced his words* 

Mid^e English* Going back even further and into the literature 
of England, we come upon a piece of poetry written shortly after 1387 
by the famous poet Gedtfroy Chaucer, Txy to read the following excerpt 
from The .Prblogue to ,Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales: 

Bifel that, in that seson on a day. 

In Southwerk at the Tabard as I lay 
Re<ty to wenden on my pilgrimage 
To Caunterbury with fid devout corage. 

At ni|^ was come in-to that hostelrye 
Wei nyne and twenty in a companye. 

Of sondry folk, by aventure y-faUe 
In felawshipe, and pilgrims were th^y alle. 

That toward Caunterbury wolden ryde * * * 

In this selectioip^ the problem of merely understanding the narrative is 
much more difficult than in the preceding one* Even if the spelling 



dijOTerences were eLiminated, the problems of word order, i infamUiar verb 
forme, and strange vocabuli^r remain. If we could, by some miracle, 
actually hear Chaucer read his poetry, his pronunciation would sur^ 
convince us that his 35nglish is different from our own. 

Early Modem EnglielL. In an effort to begin our studly of the history 

of in the easiest and best possible way, we have 

selected the language of Sb^espeare as the first stop in our imaginary 
journey back to the origins of our language. 

for this choice: U) the writings of Siakcspearc are commonly found in 
literature textbooks, (2) his p&iys are often performed on the stage and 
studied in English classes, and (3) his language is fairly easy for vaost 
Americans to read. Chronologically, the language of Shakespeare stands 
halfway between that of Chaucer and that of Franklin, Kis language 
is ftTtfwigh like OUT own to present few difficulties, but also different 
enough to permit us to discover some very important facts about language 
change. By e xaminin g tiie English of 1500, you will become ac<juainted 
with the processes by v/hich a language gains new words, loses old ones, 
and devriops new meanings for still others. You will begin to appreciate 
how little Eni^h sentence structure has changed in nearly four hundred 
years. Finally, you should begin to understand how political, social, 
and cultural events have affected the English language. 

nL Historical Background of Early Modem English 

There is an even more important reason for chooshig the language 
of Shakespeare for particular studye The language of Londox^ as a result 
of the great importance of that city and its peo^de, had alr^dy been 
established in Shakespeare’s time as the Standard V/rittea En^ish of Great 
Britain. It is this Standard V/ritten English which crossed the seas with 
our first American settlers in 1607, And, jtist as importantly, &e spoken 
dialects of London and its vicinity were very prominent among those spoken 
by these and later colonists. The foundations of our own American 
regional dialects were laid by these early settlers who, for the most part, 
v/rote and spoke the language of Shakespeare. 

By 1600, the printing press had made it possible for books to be 
printed cheaply, and popular education had greatly increased the number 
of Englishmen who could read and write. Estimates differ, but it is prcm- 
sble that one-third to one«>half of those living in London in 1600 could at 
least read. ^ During Shakespeare’s life, the British Empire expanded both 
its trade and its political influence into many parts of the new world. 

As the hub of the British Empire, London played a very important role 
ill Ihe affairs of the v/orld in 1600. Consequently, the language of London 
occupied a position of highest importance among the languages of the 
world. 

During Shakespeare’s lifetime, a great r evival of interest in the 
literature of ancient Greece and Rome was under way. Scholars who had 

lAlhart C! Bauf?h. A llistorv of the English Language. 2nd ed. 
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previously been content to write only in Latin or Greek were now bitey 
translating into Bnglish the great writings of the past* Looking upon 
Latin as being a nearly perfect language^ these scholars consiaerM it 
quite proper to borrow words f^m Latin whenever they found the Em^h 
vocalnilaxy inadequate* Efforts such as these to "improve” the En^dsh 
language resulted in the borrowing of several thousand Latin words* 

Combined with the borrowings from other languageSt this host of new words 
greatly e]qpanded the English vocabulaxy* The new words sometimes 
brou^ about the loss of native words (those found in the earliest stages 
of English)^ but in other instances the native word w<m out* When both 
the native word and the new import were kept» the result was a pair of 
near synonym that were very useful in eiq^ressing sli^ differences of 
meaning* The first item in each of the foUowing pairs is the native 
word; the second is the Latin borrowing: free • emancipate* work • 
labor* quench - extinguish* be - exist* 

The effects of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries upon 
the English hmguage are clearly seen in the thousands of borrowed words 
in Ilodem Eng^sh which have come not oxdy from Latin but also from 
?rench» lta1iai\ Spanish, Greedy and many others* During this period, 
it has been estimated that nearly 10, 000 new words entered the English 
vocabulary*^ In contrast to this, the development of Standard Wzdtten 
English aigtears to have had just the opposite effect upon the grammar 
of the English sentence* Very few chides in the basic structure of 
English sentences have occurred since Siakespeare^s time* 

English spelling, v/hich had in ^irlier times . been somewhat a matter 
of indivi&al taste, was fixed in its modem form by 1650* Some changes 
have taken place in both En^^h and American spelling since thei^ 
but they have not been far-reaching ones* Shakespeare might have continued 
to speak in his own V7arwickshire dialect, but he wrote in &e dialect of 
the educated Londoner— Standard Written Englisb* The esta bli s hm ent of-- 
a standard written language was to have important consequences, espec- 
ially for the spelling of l&doxn English* The fact that many Englisb 
sounds have changed in the past five centuries while the wr&ing system 
1ms changed very little lies at Ihe root of our present-day spemng difficulties* 
Our writhm system does not represent in any consistent way the sounds 
of spoken EngLUth* 

In the following sections, you will stud|y the language of Shakespeare 
as it is found in a modem edition of one of hlB plays. The Merchant oL 
Venice* ^ Vou will explore in some detail the differences between the 
vocabulary that xmw use and vocabulary that Shakesj^re used* 

In addition to this, you v/ill axmlyze some relatively small changes in 
granunar that have taken place since the {day was written in 1600* 
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IV* Sar]y Modem English 

A» The vocabulary 

To some pcK^e^ la n guage and ipocabulaxy are the same fhingo 
That is« they mistake the language for its vocabulaty* We sbGu!d always 
keep in mind that a l a n gua g e is more than just a edUection of words* 

V/e could knew the meaning and pronunciation of every Es^^ish word and 
yet be un ab l e to write or speak an Eni^lish sentence* Language also includes 
a very complea set of rules govemlDg the ways that these words can be 
put together* Vocabulary^ however^ is one of a language that shows 
the results of historical change in a very dramatic way* 

There are several ways in which the vocabulary of a language under- 
goes change: (1) words can be lost ftbat is« cease being used)« (2) 
new words can be added from several possible sources, and (3) words 
can change their meanings in many different ways* Vocabulary change 
is strikingly illustrated by the fact that tise editors of the newest unabridged 
American d ic tion a r y, V/ebster's Third Uernational Edition, were faced 
with 50, 000 new wor^ which did.not app^r in the 1934 edition and 
50, 000 additional meanings for words already entered* Jt is hard to imai^e 
how so many changes coedd occur in less than thirty years* Let us consider 
three ldsds vocabulary change: word losses, word borrowings, and 
shifts in meaning* 



^ Venice are not usually found in Asnerican En^^h dialects* The following 
words taken from the play sound either old-fasMoned or foreign to American 
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in the following pairs of words, the seco^ word has replaced the first 
one in modem American Engli^ ere «• before* mo • more, betwhet, - 
between, an - iwis - cytainlv. and t^soeak - encage w hire) . 

A word like throstle, althoum conimon in Scotland, is found in America; 
dialects, thrurti being the common term here* ^fhen Bassanio tells 
Portia ^t he lives upon the "rack" <in. ii« 26), ^ he uaes a word that has 
little meaning for many readers, since that particular d^ce of torture 
is little used today* Similarly, the "ague" that Salerio mentions (L i* 24) 
is not familiar to modem readers who use other terms to stand for 
'chills and fever* ' 

On the other hand, ma^ of the words in our own everyday speech 
would be strange to William l^kespeare* New ideas, inventions, and 
discoveries must have names* Becent space exploration has c^ven rise 
to such terms as astronatit . space capsulOi; count-down, and Sputnik ; 

tlids and later references to the play The Merchant of Venice. 
the numemls in the parentheses stand for the act, the scene, and the line(s), 
respectively* AUsuch references are based upon the Folger Library edition 
of the play cited on page 4 of this unit* 



Word losses. Several words that we come across in The Merchant 



Most of these words have simply been replaced by others* For e»mpie. 







while the field of atomic research has given us plutonium, half life, H-bomb, 
and fall-out. Every branch of knowledge produces its share of new terms; 
some of these will survive, but others will disappear from the language* 

If an idea or an object is lost to a language community, the word that stood 
for the idea or object is usually lost, too* Occasionsdly, however, a word 
may survive by becoming attached to a similar object or concept* For example, 
the word artillery brigtoally stood for rather primitive 'engines of war* 
used to throw rocks ai^ other missiles* These 'engines* are no longer 
seen on the battlefield^ but the word became attached to the newer 'mounted 
guns' and lives on in the English vocabularv* It sremains to be seen whether 
the newest rockets will come to be called "artillery'*, also* 



Word borrowings . Thousands of Latin words entered English during 
the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries chiefly because Latin eqjoyed 
a high prestige among English scholars* Instead of creating new words out 
of the stock that was ava&ble, ih^ borrowed Latin words in an attempt 
to "esipand and improve" the English vocabulary which they found to be 
inadequate* Shakespeare himself used many of tiiese new borrowings in 
his plays* The following words from Shakespeare's writings were new to 
the English language in the sixteenth century: agile, altoement, antipathy* 
consonancv, ^^gippgfrate^ dkSi iaaffiai n^nWV9^ 

emulate, mpgtgl^tiga. * Jgaaal 

meditate, modest, pathetical. pr^igfO*^ffr and va8t* ~ The first records u 
in English of many borrowed words occurs in the writings of Shakespeare: 
accommodation, apostrophe, assassination , deiatrously , dislocate^ frog^L 
indistinguishable, misarthrope, obscene, pedant, premeditated* reliance* 
and sid>merge* ^ It seems clear that he found the new borrowings very use* 
he was not afraid to "experiment" with language* 
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Shifts in meaning , V/ords are not only lost and borrowed; they also 
change their meanings in several ways* ^e way that meanings change is 
by a shift of emphasis to only one part of the word's original meanii^* That 
is, one part of &e former meaning takes over as the new meaning of a 
word* For example, the word knave, used by Shylock in reference to 
Launcelot Gobbo CL fid. 178), originally meant 'boy. ' But, since many boys 
\/ere servants, the word shifted its meaning to that particular idea and came 
to mean 'servant* ' Finally, the word took on the meaning of 'rascal, ' 
since maiqr servants were just'that—pexhaps even Launedot* When Bassanio 
refers to Slwlock as a villain <L ill* 182), he probably means that Shylock 
^ a *boor, ' an 'ill-mannered persoi^ ' but the original meaning was 
quite different* In its earliest use, viUain was merely a 'farm hand, ' 
but now we use it to denote a 'wicked person* or a 'scoundi*eL ' 



Both knave and villain have shifted ft*om relativ^y neutral meanings 
to ones that emphasize bad qualities* Linguists call such shifts of meaning 
down the moral scale of values degradation * When Bassanio tells his two 
friends that they "grow exceeding strange" (L L 70), he uses the word in 
a sense unlike its earliest meaning of 'foreign* ' His meaning is closer to 
'unfamiliar' or 'distant, ' mean^s which do not have thc.^ present-day 
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suggestion of ’peculiar* or ’odd* * To 4^01 something strange today is 
to imply that something is wrong with it* The meaning ot strange, then, 
has degraded* Later & the play, Bastsanio uses the word counterfeit in 
the sense of a ’copy of likeness* when he exclaims, "Pair Portia^s counter- 
feit !" (in* ii* 18)* Today the word is used in a derogatory sense of ’an 
mutation made to deceive* ’ 

Words can also travel upwards along the scale of goodness and badness* 
Linguists call this process ^evation* The word nice originally carried the 
meaning oi ’ignorant, ’ but during Shakespeare’s time it acquired the meaning 
of ’fastidious’ or ’difficult ot please* ’ The word took ano^er step upwards 
when it came to mean ’precise’ or ’subtle*’ Finally, the word nice has 
take/i several new meanings vdiich all have agreeable connotations: ^j^easant, ’ 
’attractive,’ ’kind,’ ’wefl-mannered, * or ’in good taste* ’ Clearly, nice 

come up in the world* The word naughty , as Portia uses it in the iday 

.1* 99), meant literally ’good for nothing* ’ But today’s meaning is 
’miiitchievous’ or ’improper, ’ certaudy a less derogatory sense than the 
e'Asfxier one. 

Several other words used by Shakespeare in The Merchant of Venice 
have acq[uired new meanings* V/o^d. the past tense form of wig, is often 
v,sed as a verb mea?dng ’want, ’ ’wish, ’ or desire* ’ For example, Bassanio 
asks, "V/hat would you?" (H* ii.. 130)* In this usage it is the 3nain verb, 
but today we restrict its use to that of a modal: "^That would you like?'^ 

The woi^ presently has also undergone a change of meaning* Both Antonio 
and Nerissa use the word in its earliest meaning of ’at this present moment* ’ 
Antonio says, "Bassanio presently will go aboard" (H* viii* 67), and Nerissa 
says, "And comes to his election presently" OL ix* 4)* Today the word means 
’soon, ’ ’shortly, ’ or ’in a little while, ’ though some people, curiously 
enougl^ are now beginning to use it again in what is verv close to its older 
rxieaning (’current!^ or ’at the present time, * as in ^*We are presently 
considering his request’)* Portia uses the word discover in its original sense 
of ’reveal* (XL viL 1), but v/e would never use it in such a way now* Lorenzo 
uses the word expect in its earliest meaning of ’await’ when he says, 

"Sweet soul, let's in and there expect their coming* ♦ * " (V* i* 57). l^esent- 
day meahhags of ^roect are far from the meaning it had when first borrowed 
from Latin; we now use it to mean ’to look forward to’ or ’to look for as 
due*’ 



A famous student of the English language, Ottd Jespersen, has stated 
that "Shakespeare has succeeded in creati^ for Si^lock a language diitferent 
from that of anybo^ elset "*^ Among other things, he mentions Shylock’s 
Old Testament references and his peculiar use of certain words: advantage^ 
thrift, usance, moneys, e cmal. rheum, estimable, fulsome , eanling^ mi.s «» 
believer, and bane* It is^partly by means of vocabula:ry that Shakespeare 
marks l^bylock as the uncpiumon fellow that he is* 

Changes in vocabulary have been going on for as long as we have records 
of the English language* The forces which cause these shifts of meaning, 
losses of words, and the borrowmg of foreign words are too comiAex to concern 
us here* But ths reader must be especially aware of shifts of meaning 

'^6tto fespersen. iarowth and Strujjure of the English LanguagOc 9th ed*, 
a Doubleday Anchor Boohi A-46, p, 2^5* 
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whenever he re&de literature of the distant past* Attention to such matters 
can help us understand more prcKusniy what .an author has to say* 

Sxercise 1, 



M ^ Venice* 



The fbllowing words have been taken from Tfat 
For each word, ideate how the meaning of the w< 



- o — »w*.wastt is used indie 

play differs from the meaning we give it today* For eccampleB of this 
sort, see expect and discover ^ above* 



1* suf^ehly (K* viii. 35) 

3. stay (H*vi*50) 

3. fond (nZ*iii.lO) 

4» nau^sty Un*ii*l8> 

5* danger (£V*i*i83) 



conceit 
7. prevented 
8* necessity 
9* feared 
10* overlooked 



(m*iv*2} 
(1,2.63) 
(I*iii*157) 
(IX* i. 9) 
<in.ii*lS) 



iSxercise 2 



XJsing the notes in the i?olger text and a dictionary, find and record what 
the following words meant in ShakespeareVs time* Give their approximate 
equivalent meanings in Modem 5ngili ?h . 



1* sooth (1* i* 1) 

2* ere (I*xi«10) 

3* piece <IH* ii* 22) 

4. forthwith a*m* 174) 

5, ergo (C,ii«52) 



6* shrive 
7. wroth 
8* withal 
9* sirrah 
10* naught 



(I*ii*i23) 
(n*ix*81) 
(Itt, i* 4?) 
(m*v«42) 
(V.i*213) 



B« The Grammar 

TChe gmmni|» of Barly Modern Bnglish is, on the whole, very much 
nke that of Modem American English* In otlier words, Shakespeare wrote 
Ang^h Spences using very nearly the same set of grammatical rules that 
you do* The differences in sentence structure and word forms are minor 
ones and, where th^ do mdst, are not serious obstacles to 
Different verb and pronoun forms are perhapi^ the most <Hmoua to the eye, 
but you can le^m these special forms in just a few minutes. Differences 
of a more essential kind are those of word order, the use of auxiliaries, 
and the application of certain transformation irules upon kernel sentences* 

The grammafdcal items chosen for this unit are fos follows: pronoun forms, 
verb forms, the auxiliary ^ *1' ing. yes/ncD question transformation^ 
passive transformatioi^ the auxiiiai:^^ have + en, and negatives* 

Prokjoun formg^ The forms of certain iiecond and third person pronouns 

Ht&od out as. an obvious dlfferen ce between Ofir English and ShakespeareVs • 

few superior, says, "Jfou need not fear it. Lady. . *” 
fewfe'^™onio, when speakhig to Shylock, hie social inferior, says, 
^^ti^viXiXendthismon^,. leal it not / As to thy friends* . *” (LiiL 

Antonio slsp uses in addressing his intimate friendL, Bsssanio: 
Thou know^st that aU my fortunes are (tL181)* In general, 

ShakespeareVg charactez j observe thw following rules in the use of second 
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person pronouns: (1) When addressing either social infeidors or ve^ close 
friends, th^ use the forms thou, thee, thy, and thlne > Vl} When addressing 
their social superiors, they use the more formal pronouns you, ye, your, 
and yours as a mark of x^espect. At times these rules are ignored. For 
example, Bassanio says to his friend. "Why, then you must. But hear 
thee, Gratiano. / Thou art too wild, too rude, and bold of voice*** / Parts 
that become thee haj^y enou^ • (H. ii« 170*2). 

Thee is used consistently in object positions; them occurs regularly 
as a subject. The pronoun ye occurs in the expression. Fare ye well 
(I. i. 107), but it has been used less and less often until it has nearly dis«* 
appeared in Modem English usage. Through the seventeenth century, ye 
alternated with you in subject positions, but later {in the eighteenth cenh^) 
ye was used alternatively with you in <^ject positions. Today we use me 
form you in both subject and object positions, and the familiar forms Ime 
thou and thee are no longer us^ except in some religious services and 
among members of tlto Society of Friexids, the Quakers. 

Two other uses of pronouns may seem unusual to you. The possessive 
form its is not found in the play; the form his, is used in its place: How 

far that little candle throws his beams!" (V.i, 98). The use of its did not 
come into general written use until after 1650, although it was probably used 
in speech since a much earlier time. Secondly, the reflexive pronouns 
(myself, himself, etc. ) are sometimes found in tmusual places: 
shall see the act" (IV, i. 325) and "This house, these servants, and 
this same mvself / sAre yours, my lord" (II. ii. 173-4). But in a place 
where we would normally use a r^exive pronoun, Sh^espeare uses an objec* 
tive form: "Signior Antonio / Commends h i m to you (HI, ii. 238*9). 

Exercise 3, 

Look back through the play and determine which pronoBn forms were 
used in each of the following situations: 

1. Portia speaking to Nerisr^a, to Sl^lock;, to Antonio, to Bassanio 

2. Sl^lock speaWng to Antonio, to the Duke, to the Jailer 

3. B^sanio speaking to Antonio, to Portia, to Shylock, to Launcelot 

4. Launcelot speaking to Si^loc^ to Jessica, to his own father, to 
Bassanio 

Verb forms* A conspicuous mark of Shakespeare’s English is the 
-eth ending used with the verb in third person singular. What is even more 
interesting is that the modern form in -s occurs more frequently in the 
plays. In the trial scene, for example, the verbs ending in -s occur twice 
as often as those in *effi* Both forms seem acceptable in all situation* 

A messenger states, • • Prom whom he bringe^ sensible regrets 
(n. ix# 93); and Portia says, "« . .for he dpto nothingj^but talk of his horse 
(I. ii. 37); and a message on one of the caskets reads, V/ho ^K>ofi;e|to me 
must give and haaard all he hagj * (IL vii. 9). 'Phe two competing foi^ 
even occur together: Portia says. It bliwse^ him that gives, and him trot 
tekes" (IV, i. 192); and Gratiano states, "V^ ris^ from a feast / With 
that*keen atmetite that he sits, down? (IL vi, 9*10)^ and a message on 
another casket reads, "Who chooseth me shall get as, much ts he deserves 
(n, vii. 7). Very often the need for an extra syllable in the line of poetry 



made it necessazy to use the -efe form, Althou^ the -eth forms continued 
to be used in wrifing long atter^akespeare's time, it is probable that the 
•js forms were nearly always used in speech even in the seventeenth cenhupy. 



The second person pronoun thou re<iuired a verb ending in «est» . Antonio 

Thou know*^^35iat all xw fortunes are at sea, , .** 

T Portia aajB to her servant;, , • , and as thou namest them, 

1 will describe them, , , (I, ii« 33-4), The auxiliaries after thou took 
several forms: thou wilt, thou shall, thou mayst. thou hast, thou art, ^^ou 
canst, thou dost, etc. This practice was com^ in writing throu^e 
nm^eenth century, but xsow -eg* forms are considered archaic, or out 
of date. As you was replacing thou as the singular pronouiL the -est forms 
were being displaced also. 



OcKMionally you will find a vezb form that would be considered incorrect 
in today’s usage. Unusual verb forms such as writ, frcrtten, have snoke. and 
sjgst are singly earlier forms that no longer exist in Standi^ Modem Ej^lish, 
Even today some of our past participle forms show some variatiox^ and it 
IS not certain which forms w^ eventually survive: proved - proven, 
shrunk - shrunken, got - gotten, dreamed - dreamt. 



Exercise 4^ 

1, Find and list at least five quotations from the play that have verb 
forms ending in -ettu 

2,. Find and list at least five other quotations in which the -s form of 
the verb is usod, Like those quotations asked for in question 1, ^e subject 
of these verbs will be in third person singular. 

The auxiliary be 4* ing„ Shakespeare uses the auxiliary be + jnff 
very seldom. In Modem English, we use this "progressive" form to e 9 q>ress 
(among other things) actions that are in progress or continuing: "He is 

fo the police, " Quite often Shakespeare iises the verb form ending 
^ “SL ^ sentences that would require be ing in Modem English: 

, , . he grows kind, " ^ntonio -HC iii. m) 

^Yonder, sir, hewalks^" (Leonardo -n.ii,163> 

The Prince of Arragon hath ta’en his oath 
And comes to his election presently, " (Nerissa -IL ix, 3-4) 

Now he goes /With no less presence, . . " (Portia -HL iL 55-8) 

He comes, my lord, (Salerio -IV, i, 16) 

In each of these e3q>ressions, you would have used the auxiliary be iyy 
with &e verb and come up with something like the following: '*He is growing 
kind. He I&wallqng, , , ,and is co ming to his election, " "Row he 
M. ^eiscommg. The progressive forms with be + ing 

do occur in the play, but not frequently. 

Your mind Ig. toss ing on the oceans, . , " (Salerio -L i, 8) 
should jte still /bucking the grass, • ," (Solanio -Li, 17) 

, ^ <lebating of my present store, . , " (Shyiock -I, iii, 50) 

^ VinSm every goose is cackling, . ." (Portia -VI, i, 113) 
v/e have been praymg for our husbands* welfare, , , " (Portia -V, i, 124) 
The be + ^Mwiorm becomes more common as we move from Shakespeare’s 
English toward Modem English, Today the form is an important i»irt of 




the EiogHsh aiadllarjr* ’7ith the exception of such verbs as know , coat, and 
gijusl. the form + ing can be added to any English 

Ygfl/No queaton trsngforma^ns . In asking questioDa of the yea/no 
typa« ^sakespMre’a characters show us another way in which the language 
of 1600 is di&erent from Modem English, The word order used in such ques- 
tions is not the same as ours. The most common arrangement in Early 
Modem English was to move the main verb and the tense to a position in 
front of the subject when there were no o^er auxiliaries present in the 
sentence. The fi^owisg quotations illustrate this mitteim: 

Can you?” (Jessica -ILv.n). 

..ffigg ttgr man the thing he would not kiU?” (Sl^lock -IV, i, 68) 

Wculdst thou aught with me? ” (Bassanio -H, ii. 111) 
you but that? (Portia -V, i, 261) 

^me you from old B^lario?” (D^e -IV, i, 170) 

■ ■gave you anything to say?” (Portia j;IV. i. 272) 

not that letter from fair Jessica’?” (Gratiano -IL iv, 31) 

In the first five of th^e exami^es^ we would have used the word ^ in asking 
the quesltom Ihd you call?” "Does amr man hate “toe thing he would not 
, S3, you. want me for anytlStg?” ”Did you mark only tot?" 

(or Hyyq you come from old Bellario^”" la Modem English we can 
still move tlse verb ^ to the position before the subject (as in the last 
example above)^ ani^ in some dialects, the verb have can also be moved 
in the same way (as in the next to tiie hast example above), 

"vThere there is an auxiliary (other than tense) in the sentence, Shakespeare 
forsns the yes/no question in tl^ same way we do. He moves die first aux- 
iliary and the tense to the position in front of the sul»ect; "May I speak 
withAnionio? (l,iii,28), and "Will you pleasure me?" (I,iii,7), If you 
read the {day carefully , you prdbahlv noticed that Shakespeare a^ used 
the modem form of the yes/no questio*^ In many instances he used the word 
^ in e:sactly the same way the speaker cf Modern English would: "Do 
you know me, father?" (II, ii, 63) and "Do all men k3l the things they do 
not love?" CIV, i, 67), 

We can state Shakespeare’s way of asking yes/no questions in the form 
of a transformation rule: 



\Tas+ M (Tns+ M 

j Tas ^ hav VTns ^ have / 

NP + )Tns+ be + X, , , ' + X, , 



In contrast to the above rule. Modem English transforms most yes /no 
question according to the following rule: 



Both rules were used in Shakespeare’s time, and the same situation holds 
today. The important point to remember is tot to rule most common in 






+ be / + X 



^ + NP + X 
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I/Iodem English ra^pdres the word ^ to carry the tense when a models 
have, or ^ is not present* In npSem English we can i^Qfdy Shakespeare^s 
nue only when the main verb is ^ or iave. Vfh^n Shakespeare asked a 
yes/no question^ he could use ewer rule and be equally correct* 

Exercise 5. 

1* Find and list at I^st five quotatioiis from the pliy contain an 
auxiliary (have, or modal) or the word do precedmg the subject in a 
yes/no question* 

2* Find and list at least five quotations farom the play that have the 
le xi cal verb in front of the subject in a yes/no question* Try to find examines 
which contain verbs other than have or be. 



The passive transformation. The speaker of Early Modem English 
transformed active sentences into passive ones in nearfy the same way we 
do* That is* a sentence like "The boy hit the ball" becomes "The bkll 
was hit by ib» boy' when the speaker applies the rule govemixig passive 
transforxnationsi 

NP^+ Aux+ Vtr'** NP^ NP^+ Aux+ be+ en+ by*** NP^ 

Sometimes Shakespeare used a different word in the place of to indicate 
the agent (or performer of the actions)* Very often the word order in the 
passive construction seems a bit strange to us* Other than these minor points* 
the passive transformation rule has undergone little change since 1600: 

lam eaii^hMad by oath to observe three thixm* • « (Arragon- ll*ix*10’ 
The world is stflTdeceived with ornament* (Bassanio -in* ii* 76) 

"I shall be savMby myhuslMm37" (Jessica -in*v*17) 

* • * When they are fretten with the gusts of heaven* • *" (Antonio 
-IV*i.79) 



The auxiliary have en. Shakespeare’s characters often use the 
word be in verb phrases that would reqiiire the use of have in Modern English, 
This difference can be seen in the following quotations from the play: 

?h,ther* I am glad you are comp* " (lAuncelot -IL ii* 98-100) 

’*V/hat* art thmi come ? " (Lorenzo -XL vi* 60) 

"V/iihbhni£ Oratiano gone idong* * *" (Salerio -n*viii*2) 

"The wind is c^me about. * «" (Aato^ ]QUvi*65} 

In each of these egressions* the speadcer of Modem English would have used 
the auxiliary have * en (have come* has gone* has come)* Whenever the 
auxiliary have occurs in the verb phrase* ^todem English requires that the 
auxiliary or verb following have must take the past participle form* as in 
the eaqiressions hM broken, had walked, or has sung. But again we find that 
Shakespeare comduieuxemodem form as well as the new arcdiaic form with 
be; 

I'We have not made good preparation* " (Gratiam -H, iv* 4) 

"We have not spoke us yet of tprchbearers* " (Salerio. -IX* iv* 6) 

"My purpose was n^ to have seen you here* * * " (Lorenso -B* ii* 233) 
Your Grace hathta’en great pains* * • " (Antonio -IV* i* 8) 

In active sentences* Modem English requims that the verb or auxiliary 



following ^ taice the ^ for^a. The en form (past partic4iio form) does 
foUov/ the auxUlsty ^ in passive constructions like the follotdng: "He 
S^§ surju^isj^ by the letter* The above ijuotations froin the play illustrate 
that Shakespeare bad greater freedom in the use of certain auzHiaries. He 
could use either have or be to form the so-called "perfe ct, " but today 
we are restricted to the use of have. In the expressions "ft*s gone, " 
it is done, .and_ He is gone, " the old-fashioned use of be linsers on in 
Hodem En^iisiu 

Exercise 6, 



ij ind asKi list at least five quotations from the {day that contain the aux— 
iliary be in expressions that would require have in Modem EngUslu Be 
oarefuFoat to select ordinary passive forms, since these are identical with 
those in Modem English, 



Negatives, Shakespeare’s use of negatives (no, not, never, etc. ) 
differs from Modem English in some con&tructions, but in others the patterns 
are identical. Like the speaker of Modem English, Shakespeare could add 
the wc^ ngj afte^ amr modal, ^ or have; "I will not cheese what matiy 
deisire. d- 0 ' (H. ix. 32), 'T ^ ” ** 



atfsire. , . (H. ix. 32), T am'n^id for loveT. . " (n. v. 15), 

Yet I have not seen / So likely an ambassador of love" (IL ix. 95-6). 

On the otheiHi^, Shakespeare could add the negative immediately after the 
main verb. The following quotations illustrate this practice: 

Iknowngt whylamsad. " (Antonio -L i. 1) 

Youlo(*not well, Signior Anlonio. . ."(Gratiano -I.i.76) 

Drones hi^^ with me. . ." (Shylock -H.vi.48) 

Modem English requires that v/e use the word do in such negative statements. 
For example, the first quotation above would be restated somewhat like the 
following: I ^ not know I am sad." Shakespeare, of course, could 

also use the form with as in the statement, * . . . I ^ ^ doubt. . - « " 

(^ ^ 153). But even when the word (to is used, it often does not follow the 
same pattern as in Modern English^ For instance, Nerissa says, "Do 
you rememj^r, la<fy. . . ‘ (L ii. 104), and Antonio comments, *"T 
to never use it" (I, iii. SO). 



ohakespeare could place the negative after the object of a verb, when 
that object was a pronoun. The following lines illustrate this pattern: 

If you repay me not on such a day, . ." (Shylock -I.fii. 148) 

I know you not, young gentleman!" (Gobbo -H. ii. 64) 

Here again, Modern English would require the ui3e of to in such statements. 

One final difference with respect to negatives is seen in the fact that 
Shakespeare was not limited in the number of negatives he could put in an^ 
one sentence. You ^>ov/, of course, that current English usage does net 
permit the so-called double negative" found in mq>ressions like "I don’t 
want nothing. An obvious exception to this rule is the aHirmative use of 
two negatives to statements like the foUowi^: "It is not unlikely that he 
will go, or It was not entirely unforeseen. " to lEe Merchant of Venice, 
multiple niegatives are ISimd in the speech of educated perstosTFortia, 
who later pUava the part of a learned judge, say, "I p^er did repent for 
doing good, /Nor shall not now (2u.iv. 10-11). Otoer examples follow: 

Not to love neither ?" (Solanio -I. i. 49) 
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"is it not hard. Nerissa^ that 1 cannot choose one nor refuse none ? 

(Portia •I«ii*23»4) 

"So can 1 give jgo reason* nor will I not, • • " (Si^lock -IV* i* 60) 
V/e no longer have the possibility in Standard English A en^shasixing a 
negative idea in the same way S%lock does above. When he uses three 
negatives in a statement containing only ten words* there is little doubt 
that he means "No ! " 



jaaerdse 7, 

Find and list other examples of the use of negatives in the play. Next 
to each one that does not follow I/iodem English rides* write the statement | 

as it would be said today. Perhaps you could make a rule specifying whs^re j 

the negative must be placed in sentences of Early I/Eodem £^lish« 



V. Conclusions 

The items discussed in this unit do not represent all the ways in wMch 
Early Modem English differs from the language v/e use in America today. 

In a subsequent unit* the pronunciation of Shakespeare's English will be 
discussed. Besides this* numerous other differences in vocabulary and 
grammar will be esqdored in some detail. In stucfying these language diff€tr- 
ences* you must always keep in mind that Shakespeare's plays are written 
mostly in blaxdc verse* and this has often had an important effect upon the 
arrangement ttxki dioice of words. 

In matters of vocabulary* you feuzad that Shakespeare used words in nem 
and daring ways and did not shy away from terms recently borrowed from 
other languages. In fact* very often the earliest recorded use in Eni^h of 
some borrowed words is found in the writings of Shakespeare. Since bio | 

time* many native and borrowed words have been lost from the English vocah*?. 
uim^ . other words have been borrowed* new meanings have been added 
to old words* and old meanings have been lost. You discovex*ed* for example* 
that Shakespeare's use of maz^ Latin borrowings reflects meanings that 
are closer to the original sense of the word in Latin than the meanings we 
attadi to it today. 

You also discovered that the grammar of Shakespeare's English* althou^i 
different from ours in many ways* is sufficiently like the grammar of Modem 
English that you can read his plays with little difficulty. You found* among 
other things* that (1) his use A negatives is not exactly like our own* (2) 
the passive transformation of Early Modem English is nearly the same one 
that is used today* (3) Shakespeare often used en where we would 
now use have *** en, (4) he could move any main verb to a position in front 
of the subject when asking a yes/no question* (5) Shakespeare did not commozily 
use ing in the verb phrase* azid <6) several of the prozK>un and verb 
forzns thaTne us^ are zio longer used today. 

Although we have stressed cezrtein "freedoms" ttjat Shakespeare ezijoyed 
in usiz)g his Eziglish* we could zx> doubt find similar freedoms in our 
own Ezzglish if we zzzade a closer examination of the two varieties. Shakespeare 
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creaiivi^ in the use cf language can hardly be attributed to the nature of the 
system itself; more likely« the cause was a combination of his own talent 
and the exuberance of English life under the rule cf Queen Elizabeth* 



t VI* Additional Readings 

You will find a great deal of additional information about the language 
of Shakespeare in the following books: 

1* Holzknecht^ ICarlJ* The Background of Shakesiyare*s Plays* 

New York* 1S50* Chapter 8* "Shakespeare’s j^nglish* 
contains abtmdai^ material on the vocabulary of 1600 and some 
information on Shakespeare^s pronunciation* 

2* Hulme* Hilda M* B^rolorations in Shakespeare’s Lnaguage* 

The University Press. Aberdeen* Great Britain* 1963. 
Chapters V and VI* '^’Latin* Reference in Shakespearean 
Elnglish" and 'Spelling Habits and Pronunciation Variants* 
are especially good* 



VII* Additional Assignments 

Since you probably have spent a good deal of time studying the literary 
merits of The Merchant of Venice, no extensive writing assi^mients seem 

I nv3cessary* Sbwever* you might enjoy testing your knowledge of Shakespeare's 
vocabulary and granunar by translati^ into Modem American English a 
scene (or part of a scene) from the play* Be very careful to look up any 
words* especially those which have been borrowed from Latip* to determine 
whether they are used in the same sense that we use them today* 

I 

I Another rewarding task might be the building of a Shakespeare lexicon* 

a list of words that Shakespeare used in unusiially interesting ways* Each 
entry could include information like the following: (1) the word itself* 

(2) the quotation in which it is found* (3) the probable meaning intended by 
Shakespeare* (4) present»day meaning(s)* and (S) any other pertinent infor- 
mation* 
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